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FOREWORD 



by Michael Harris, Deputy Secretary General of the OECD 



Following on its highly successful programme for curriculum develop- 
ment in science and mathematics at the secondary school level, the OECD 
Committee for Scientific and Technical Personnel undertook to review its 
work in this field and to examine the relationship of curriculum improvement 
to educational planning and development. This report is a timely discussion 
of the latter question. 

All OECD Member countries are committed to a high rate of educational 
expansion and to significant increases in expenditures for this purpose. It is 
becoming clear, however, that successful expansion depends on resolving 
the quantitative problems of growth and on the degree to which the content 
and methods of education can be made relevant to modern requirements. It 
is the uniqueness of this report that it endeavours to present these latter 
aspects, which centre essentially on the curriculum, within the context of 
overall educational policies, and shows thereby that the "quantitative" and 
"qualitative" aspects of educational planning cannot be divorced from each 
other. 

The report argues that a new approach is urgently needed to curri- 
culum construction and change, the main principles of which can be summed 
up as follows : 

a) Curriculum development must be seen as an integral and continuing 
part of educational development policies and of educational planning ; 
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b) A piece— meal approach to the several disciplines within the curri- 
culum is no longer adequate, and an overall approach to the 
problem of curriculum development is now needed ; 

c) In consequence, Member countries should regard curriculum 
development as a continuing function which requires appropriate 
national permanent mechanisms to deal with it. 

Perhaps the most important theme running through the entire report 
is a sense of urgency concerning the measures and attitudes to be adopted 
if the educational systems of our Member countries are to be endowed 
with the necessary capacity for change and innovation so that they can 
adequately respond to the legitimate pressures and demands of modern 
society. The report is essentially addressed to the various authorities in 
the Member countries concerned with the planning and implementation of 
educational policy. I am convinced that it will receive their serious attention 
both as regards the general statements made in Part One and the more 
detailed analysis of trends and developments contained in Part Two. 

I wish to express the appreciation of the Organisation to the group 
of experts, Dr. Stoke, Mr. LBwbeer and Rector Capelle for the work 
they have done, in close collaboration with the Secretariat, in preparing 
this document. 
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P R E FACE 



In 1965, in keeping with its broadening interest in educational develop- 
ment, the Committee for Scientific and Technical Personnel invited a special 
group to prepare, in collaboration with the Secretariat, a report on curri- 
culum improvement and educational development. The results of this work 
are presented herewith. 

In the preparation of the report we have drawn heavily upon the 
thought and work of others and especially upon the large number of reports 
and monographs developed in other areas of the work of the Committee for 
Scientific and Technical Personnel, particularly in educational planning and 
development. We wish to express our indebtedness and our appreciation. 

Part I is a series of statements of basic concepts and considerations 
with sufficient accompanying exposition to make, we ‘hope, their intent and 
meaning clear. We wish to emphasise, however, that these statements, 
which are the result of prolonged study and discussion, are not presented 
as educational doctrine to be accepted by every Member country. Rather, 
it is our purpose to stimulate and to contribute to the general discussion 
of educational development as a whole . 

Part II of the Report contains the information and data which consti- 
tute much of the under-structure for the comments and conclusions of 
Part I. It also presents an analysis of the processes involved in curriculum 
construction and change and indicates their implications for educational policy 
on the basis of representative illustrations of developments in the Member 
countries. In the preparation of this portion of the Report the collaboration 
of the Secretariat and of the educational authorities of the several countries 
has been indispensable. It incorporates in particular the work of 
Mr. George Papadopoulos , Acting Head of the Educational Investment and 
Development Division, and Mr. Denis Kallen, Consultant to the Directorate 
for Scientific Affairs of OECD who have borne the burden of gathering 
and presenting material along the lines agreed upon. 
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Each of us has , at one time or another, been closely associated with 
the work of the Committee for Scientific and Technical Personnel of OECD 
and consequently the preparation of the Report has been a matter of great 
personal as well as professional interest. It represents a consensus of our 
views. We present it as a unit with which we are in agreement. 



Harold W. Stoke, 

Former President, Queen's College 
of the City University of New York, 
U.S.A., Rapporteur. 

Hans Lowbeer, 

Director-General 

of the National Board of Education, 
Sweden. 

Jean Capelle, 

Recteur de 1* Academie de Nancy, 
France . 



INTRODUCTION 



A. Scope and purpose of the report 

This report has been prepared in response to the provisions in the 
1965 Programme of Work of the Committee for Scientific and Technical 
Personnel calling for a review of the Committee *s past work on curriculum 
reform and new techniques of teaching. The detailed terms of reference for 
this review, as agreed by the Committee at its 11th session, were to : 

a) Table and evaluate past operational work on curriculum reform and 
new techniques of teaching ; 

b) Throw more light on the institutional framework through which the 
planning and implementation of innovation in these matters can be 
carried out ; 

c) Outline possible strategies for the effective integration of such inno- 
vation in educational policies ; 

d) Describe the channels and mechanisms through which experience 
in these matters is made available internationally ; 

e) Indicate the areas where international action could be useful and 
the possible role which OECD and/or other international organisa- 
tions could play in this work. 

In a more general way the Committee recognised that the object of this 
review would be to formulate some of the issues involved in the qualitative 
aspects of educational planning and development. These issues, in the con- 
text of the rapid educational expansion in OECD Member countries, have a 
particularly important bearing upon the content of education and the methods 
and organisation of learning. The report attempts to elucidate these problems 
by focusing attention upon the curriculum as the heart of all formal organis- 
ed educational systems, on the need for its continuous study and improvement 
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* and on the implication* which all action relating to the curriculum hae for 
both teaching and learning, as well ae on the planning and articulation of the 
educational system ae a whole. 

In thie way the report endeavour* to present the problem of the content 
and method* of learning a* an integral aspect of any programme of educa- 
tional development and to addre** itself to the general question of how to 
bring about, within the educational system, continuous and self-sustaining 
development to accommodate the expansion of education which is being brought 
abo’t by compelling extraneous forces. 

In thus concentrating on these themes the report has placed less 
emphasis on some of the specific points in its detailed terms of reference . . 

It was felt, for example, that a comprehensive account of the Committee** 
past work in science education was already available (l) » and that conse- 
quently there would be little point in going over the same ground again ; com- 
ments on this matter have therefore been limited to an illustration of the rele- 
vance of these activities to the various issues raised in the report, their 
impact on policy changes, the validity and the limitations of their approach. 
Similarly, no effort has been made to spell out explicitly the role of interna- 
tional action in bringing about desirable changes in the content and methods 
of learning. It is hoped, however, that the report itself, concentrating as 
it doe* on national problems and situations, will prove a useful example of 
the advantages of international exchange and co-operation in these matters 
and will also provide ample illustration of areas amenable to collective consi- 
deration and study. 



B . The concept of educational development 

This report is attuned to the objectives of educational development poli- 
cies. These objectives, as formulated in the Committee** long-term approach 
to its work, are in essence : 

a) To devise the methods by which the established educational targets can 
be achieved ; 

b) To find the resources needed for this purpose ; 

c) To determine the optimum ways in which these resources could be 
utilised. 

Thus, educational development policy concerns itself with education in 
all its aspects ; it implies the translation of the targets in terms of the struc- 
ture of the educational system and the administrative mechanisms behind it — 
its financing, the construction of school buildings, the content of courses and 
methods and materials of learning, the flow of students through the education- 
al system, teacher recruitment and training, research and experimentation, 



(1) This refers, in particular, to the Progress Report, STP (64) 8 
(OECD Document). 



•tc. It is within this context that the fundamental problem underlying all 
educational policies, namely, how to develop the kind of education the echoole 
■hould provide, ie being considered. There is a difference between provid- 
ing schools and providing education. It is comparatively easy to conclude 
that more schools should be built, more pupils enrolled, more teachers 
trained. It is much more difficult to decide what these schools shall do to 
bring about the desired result — the education of resourceful and competent 
citizens who realise their own potentials and contribute to the development 
of their communities. What shall the schools teach ? To which students ? 

For how long ? How can teaching materials be prepared ? How can teach- 
ers be suitably trained and retrained ? How can methods of teaching be im- 
proved, the effectiveness of learning increased ? Above all, how can the 
entire process be continuously adjusted to ensure that the education students 
receive is relevant to their own needs and those of the society in which they 
will live ? 

These questions reach beyond the broad conceptions which determine the 
shape and character of the school system and which derive from, and deter- 
mine, the educational philosophy of a particular country. They imply the 
translation of these underlying conceptions into specific educational decisions, 
a process which depends heavily upon continuous planning, organisation and 
administration and which calls for different criteria and expertise than those 
used in general educational planning. The effectiveness of the whole educa- 
tional process, however, depends on the degree to which these two aspects 
of planning — the establishment of goals and their translation into practice — 
are co-ordinated at all levels. This is in essence the proper function of 
educational development policies as it begins to emerge in OH CD countries. 

It is increasingly recognised that such a function can no longer be con- 
ceived in terms of ad— hoc arrangements. Education development has not 
only to keep pace with the rapid evolution of society, to inaugurate newly 
developed techniques, to follow the evolution of knowledge and methods of 
communication, to conserve the cultural values of the past and present. It 
must itself be innovative and forward-looking ; it should anticipate , and 
even help to bring about developments ; it must, in short, prepare for the 
world of to-morrow and for the maximum happiness and usefulness of 
school children in the world in which they will live as adults. Such a task 
calls for clearly— established and carefully conceived mechanisms and 
systems so as to ensure that continuous educational development, in line 
with the regular and continuing process of education itself, adequately 
responds to the increasingly swift changes in modern life. 

Some of the major forces which lie behind these changes, and the 
bearing which they have on educational development in general, will be 
considered in some detail under Part Two of the report. Within this general 
process, the curriculum, because of the central position it occupies in any 
programme of educational development, should act as the conscious "modera- 
tor" of change. For while curricula and teaching eventually adjust them- 
selves to change (it is doubtful if any school still teaches Aristotle's view 
that the brain is a gland for cooling the eyes. I ) the pace of adjustment, 
sui generis , is much too slow to keep abreast of modern times ; hence the 
need for deliberate action to hasten and facilitate the process of curriculum 
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adjustment# This is all the more important in view of the fact that major 
structural and organisational changes in the educational system, involving as 
they do complicated legal and administrative procedures, can only come 
about at rare intervals, thus throwing the onus for the needed continuous 
adjustment of education on to the curriculum itself. In this sense » the curric- 
ulum assumes the attributes of a regulating mechanism reaching beyond the 
formal substance of education and touching the very core of the process 
through which general concepts and objectives are translated into educational 
practice and results. 



Part One 



BASIC CONCEPTS AND CONSIDERATIONS 



It is well understood that the determination of the substance 
of education or the content of curricula is a matter of great com- 
plexity. In the following propositions and the comments which 
accompany them an effort has been made to identify and explore 
some of these complexities . The intention is to promote education- 
al discussion by focussing it upon those matters which appear to 
be most pertinent and universal in their implications . 
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I 



Each country within the limits of its resources and circum- 
stances should undertake to provide education for every person in 
accordance with his needs and abilities , and must plan and imple- 
ment educational programmes sufficiently broad and flexible to meet 
its responsibilities . 



Societies are coining more and more to look upon their people as a 
reservoir of talents and skills. It is now generally accepted that these talents 
are far more widely distributed throughout a population than was formerly 
believed and that their discovery and development is essential to the progress 
and improvement of all our institutions. From these changing social and ethi- 
cal conceptions several important consequences follow. One of these is that 
the educational system is, among various means, the best by which to dis- 
cover and develop the talents and abilities of a population and that the edu- 
cational system must, so far as is possible, be given both the opportunity 
and responsibility for doing so . Another is the growing conviction that while 
the same type or level of education is neither possible nor desirable for 
every person, it is desirable to provide every person with the education to 
which his needs and abilities are adapted and that failure to do so is both a 
social and an individual waste. Furthermore, we are beginning to appreciate 
the fact that raising the level of education for all people is the best means 
by which the richer and more diversified life which modern developments 
are producing can be better created and enjoyed. 

These considerations impose on our educational systems new and heavy 
responsibilities. They must provide education for a larger proportion of the 
population. They must discover the variety of potential talents in such a pop- 
ulation and formulate programmes suitable to the development of the skills 
which societies require and of which individuals are capable. As our socie- 
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ties develop a wider range of gooda and services and more complex pro- 
cesses in their production and use, education must provide the training which 
such operations require. As occupational patterns change, as industrialisa- 
tion advances, as urbanisation increases, not only will there be a need for 
higher levels but for new kinds of education. Whether he wishes or not, 
every member of the community will find himself increasingly affected by 
changes which in turn will affect his employment, transportation, health, 
safety, and entertainment, and he will be more comfortable and productive 
if he is able to understand such changes and to participate in them. This 
will be true not only of the doctor and the engineer, but of the farmer and 
unskilled worker, cr the housewife. 

We believe that every modern society rests upon a basis of competence 
which can be produced only through education. To produce such a level of 
competence, the educational system must be so organised as to discover and 
develop the individual talent latent in society and to guide such talent along 
productive lines. To perform such a task, an educational system must not 
only have the active support of society , it must itself be constantly alert to 
the nature of the responsibilities it bears toward both the individuals and the 
society it serves. 



II 



The curricula, at all levels of education must be adjusted to 
accommodate the new and different interests represented in the 
expanded school population now increasingly drawn from all parts 
of the community and must make such interests effective by means 
of aggressive and informed programmes of educational guidance. 



Two facts have become universal in the educational systems of Member 
countries : the first is that a far larger proportion of the school-age popula- 
tion is crowding into the schools. The second is that a larger proportion is 
remaining (or desires to remain) for a longer period of time. Education is 
no longer to be confined to a comparatively small proportion of people so- 
cially and economically fortunate enough to obtain it. As we have already 
indicated, new concepts make the spread of education not only economically 
and politically desirable, but ethically obligatory. 

This broad base of education has important practical consequences. It 
requires more teachers, more schools, greater financial support. It also 
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haa profound implications for the work of the schools, the very content of 
education itself. Schools which enroll a large proportion of the population 
will be quite different from those which are limited to a small select group. 
They will be confronted with students drawn from all occupational groups 
and classes who will have different degrees of ability, different purposes, 
different motivations and levels of aspiration. In short, the schools will 
become more and more a mirror of the whole society which creates and 
supports them. 

This fact must be reflected in the curriculum the schools offer, in their 
teaching methods. A lengthened period of compulsory schooling must clearly 
have useful consequences if the investment of time and money is to be justi- 
fied both individually and socially. The schools must be realistic about the 
fact that they are dealing with large numbers of people who will be engaged 
in all kinds of occupations and services. The organisation as well as the 
content of education must reflect these needs ; it must go beyond the ’’bookish ' 1 
interest with which education has been traditionally occupied. 

As a consequence of providing prolonged and broadened education, the 
schools inevitably assume a new and important responsibility — a responsibil- 
ity for educational guidance. Educational guidance involves two major aspects ; 
to forecast the major trends and needs for educated manpower within a given 
country and to discover the talents of individuals within the school and to 
provide them with advice and guidance . 

These new dimensions of our educational systems are only beginning 
to develop. The techniques of forecasting are still rudimentary but we have 
learned enough to be wary of some of the pitfalls. We know, for example, 
that the long term demand for educated manpower moves steadily upward 
even though the demand in a given profession or occupation may show a 
year-to-year rise or fall. We must, however, learn more about distinguish- 
ing between short— term, intermediate, and longer-term needs, about the im- 
pact of automation on occupations and employment, about the relationships 
between specialisation and general education, and we must greatly improve 
our training of guidance personnel and the means of disseminating pertinent 
information to students. 

The techniques for the discovery and development of individual talent 
within the school population must likewise be more fully developed. By de- 
fining and classifying abilities too early and too narrowly such techniques 
can be a source of discouragement and restriction. In turn, the failure to 
recognise differences in interests and in abilities can also lead to waste and 
frustration. The schools must find ways to help students discover their own 
best interests and capacities and direct them along the lines of their greatest 
usefulness. We cannot over— emphasise our belief in the great and growing 
importance of the services of the schools in developing the means of identi- 
fying talent and advising individually and socially as to its best use. 
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A. satisfactory curriculum must include provisions for the 
general education which is essentiaJ to all citizens as well as op- 
portunities for the discovery and development of individual talent • 



It is generally agreed that education must serve the dual purposes of 
teaching people to be useful and responsible members of the society to 
which they belong and at the same time providing for the development of the 
individual talents and capacities which make each person distinctive . The 
first function has been summarised by the phrase ’’education for citizenship” 
and seeks to provide each individual with at least the minimum means of literacy 
and communication by which be can feel a part of the community and partici- 
pate in it. This is not a matter of purely mechanical achievement, of reading 
or writing or vocational training, but of sharing conceptions, loyalties and 
ideals common to all. This common citizenship is the cement of society, 
without which it becomes weak and unstable and the prospect of social pro- 
gress diminishes. In terms of practical education, such social results rest 
heavily upon a knowledge of the common language and literature of the coun- 
try, upon a knowledge of its history and traditions, upon elementary mathe- 
matics, calculation and accounting. This social equipment is a clear respon- 
sibility of the schools . 

In addition to its responsibility for teaching pupils the ideas and skills 
which they need as members of the community, the schools must also pro- 
vide the means by which each individual can realise as fully as possible his 
own distinctive capacities. This is important to both the individual and to 
society. There are wide variations in student ability. These variations are 
revealed in their aptitudes in various subjects and likewise in their interests 
and in their speed of learning . 

It is important that these differences be recognised and accomodated in 
the content of the curriculum and in the organisation of the schools. Education 
is a sorting— out process and competition can be stimulating and constructive. 

Yet tests and examinations have been used frequently to stop the education 
of students rather than as a means to discover and encourage their distinc- 
tive qualities. Too often examinations, like mass gladiatorial combats, have i 

been used as a device whereby students destroy each other in pointless j 

competition. The schools must provide more channels and fewer barriers to 
talent. Efforts to help the student find his potential capacity should begin in the 
period of basic education, but factors governing career decisions are too 
complex to be final at such an early stage . 

As general education embraces a larger proportion of the school popu- 
lation for a longer period of time , the schools must study more carefully the 
streams which subsequently channel students into their most appropriate edu— 
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cational and occupational activities. There must be places for the students 
to go and courses of study for them to follow. While no organisation or 
programme can accommodate all individual differences, we should certainly 
experiment with those which would serve the greatest individual as well as 
social interests. 



IV 



Curricula must provide for the continuous reinterpretation 
of presently accepted knowledge and for the rapid incorporation of 
new discoveries and developments , and the schools must , there- 
fore , , accept a corresponding obligation to discard out-moded ma- 
terials and treatments. 



We do not pretend to predict the intellectual preoccupations of the world 
twenty years from now ; we are, however, confident that, given the contin- 
ued operation of forces we now see and those we may forecast, they will 
be different from those which occupy the' schools today. The constant and 
increasingly rapid expansion and reinterpretation of knowledge has created 
enormous problems. Recently a popular textbook in physics, first published 
in the United States thirty years ago, was re— issued in its eighth edition. 

Not only had changes in the field been sufficient to require eight editions in 
thirty years, but the eighth edition contained twice as many pages as the 
first. Obviously, it is impossible to continue indefinitely to add pages to books 
and new courses to new programmes. How then, can such advances be 
incorporated quickly and effectively into the curricula of the schools ? One 
answer is by some kind of continuous review of the content of education. 

The curriculum must be screened with a view to determining what is 
relevant and useful and what has been superseded. New organisations o# 
knowledge and new systheses must be developed and new instructional mate- 
rials prepared. In the sciences, steps along these lines have recently been 
taken. New ways of organising and presenting modern developments in chem- 
istry, physics and mathematics are meeting with success. Preparation of 
new teaching materials, accompanied by the necessary retraining of teachers, 
is gaining ground, yet every subject in the curriculum can profit from simi- 
lar revisions. If the efficiency of learning is to be improved, there must be 
even more vigorous efforts to discard the outmoded and include the new, to 
compress and reorganise. 

Even so , the speed of change is so great that one may well wonder 
how schools of today can provide the education which students will find useful 
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twenty years from now. It is indeed a baffling problem. It can, however, 
be solved in part if education definitely incorporates in its orientation an 
acceptance of the principle of change as applied both to its own activities 
and to the world about us. This acceptance must become a part of modern 
educational philosophy. If such attitudes can be created and cultivated in 
the schools, they can be a basis for that continuous education which will 
enable people to adapt themselves to changing ideas and conditions. 



V 



Humanities and sciences must be reconceived as essential and 
complementary parts of a modern education with each area assigned 
a place in the curriculum and taught as a part of a common 
educational goal. 



It is our conviction that what constitutes an effective education is a 
matter which requires constant study and reassessment in the light of both 
the needs of the individual and the social conditions of the day. Knowledge 
does not grow evenly, and the problem of determining the content of the 
curriculum and the distribution of time and attention to be given to its 
different parts is as difficult as it is important. How, for example, should 
it be decided as to how much mathematics shall be taught, at what levels, 
and in what form ? Or languages — what languages, to whom, and for how 
long ? Not only are such questions rooted deeply in tradition and educational 
philosophy, they have a direct bearing upon the training of teachers and 
even upon school budgets and building programmes. Furthermore , if re- 
adjustments take place as to the time allotted different subjects in the 
curriculum it is almost invariable that the increased importance given one 
subject must be at the expense of another. 

Recently the question of the kind of education the schools should 
provide has become more acute by the insistent claims of science to a 
larger place in the curriculum. This has created uneasiness in certain 
quarters that the growing attention to science will destroy values long 
associated with the humanistic and philosophical traditions. It is our 
conviction that such educational conflict is unnecessary and unjustified. The 
end of education should not be the mere mastery of a body of knowledge — 
scientific, humanistic, or artistic — but rather the development of the 
"educated person". It is our belief that all categories of knowledge should 
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be taught and studied as interdependent, each with its own contribution to 
the insights and understanding the educated person requires. Discoveries 
in natural science may af£ect profoundly the conditions ox society in which 
the artist, poet, or sociologist carries on his work. We believe that 
traditional attitudes of separation and suspicion as between categories of 
knowledge should be eliminated and that all should find better relationships 
to a common goal. 



VI 



New educational devices which can contribute to the effectiveness 
of learning, whether originating inside or outside the formal school 
system, must aggressively be sought and utilised in the develop- 
ment of the content of the curriculum and in instruction. 



As the numbers in school increase and as the content of education 
grows in complexity, traditional methods of education must be adjusted. To 
a considerable extent these changes are literally forced upon the school by 
the changing home and community environment which conditions pupilslong 
before formal education begins. Children reared in cities, for example, 

(as most of them are coming to be) are literally surrounded by things 
wlJch •• educate” them — sounds and sights to which they are accustomed 
long before they have had them explained. Even if the schools themselves 
did not employ visual and other technical aids to learning, they would be 
compelled to accommodate their instruction to them because their pupils 
have been exposed to them in their homes and elsewhere. Children who 
have watched on television the launching of a rocket or have listened to 
international broadcasts face their teachers with different intellectual equip- 
ment from those whose experience has been more nearly limited to books 
alone . 

The truth is that education is not nearly the monopoly of the schools 
or of teachers which it once was. In the marketplace, the flood of printed 
materials, books and magazines, the universality of moving pictures, 
television, broadcasting and travel, have brought about new and vivid 
educational exposure. As educational systems grow in magnitude, education 
as a market begins to attract commercial interests which bring their own 
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resources and talents to its development. Publishers have joined with 
teachers in making books, charts^ and pictures more attractive and 
effective . Makers of scientific equipment have simplified and improved 
instruments . The learning of reading , to cite a single example , has been 
profoundly affected by discoveries and techniques, many of which were 
developed outside the formal classroom. 

The point we should like to stress is that the schools face not only 
the problem of teaching far more pupils than ever before, but of teaching 
them more than pupils have ever before been compelled to learn. The 
lengthening of the period of required education and of the school year will 
help, but the hope is to find better ways for more people to learn more 
in less time and to acquire the desire and ability to seek, find and use 
knowledge by themselves. It is important that contributions to the speed 
and effectiveness of learning, whether these are machines, new intellectual 
conceptions, or new forms of organisation, should be constantly sought and 
eagerly welcomed regardless of their source . 



VII 



Specific arrangements for co-operation between the teaching 
profession and the community should bo established in all educational 
systems for exp erim entation and adjustments in curricula as 
well as in other spheres of educational organisation and development , 



Bringing about curriculum changes in any educational system is by 
no means a purely intellectual problem. Forces which favour or oppose 
such changes are usually intense and powerful. Even if in theory it were 
possible to reach agreement as to what the schools ought to teach, there 
would still remain the problem of how to put such agreements into practice . 
It is our conviction, however, that ways must be found to incorporate in 
every educational system devices by which innovations can be made natural- 
ly and continuously if schools are to be modernised and kept up to date. 

Since what the schools teach is in each country a product of many 
interests, traditions, and convictions, the process of change is by no means 
simple. The more education affects every phase of social life, the more will 
the schools, and especially what they teach and how they teach it, be the 
object of concern to teachers, to parents, to employees and employers, 
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to government, to bu»ine»» and to every organised interest. This very 
complexity, however, gives the clue as to how change can be brought 
about, namely, through the co-operative effort of educational authorities 
and the members of the community . 

In bringing about educational innovation, perhaps the heaviest respon- 
sibility falln upon the political educational authorities of a country. It is 
they who must make responsible Judgements as to the adequacy or inadequacy 
of the schools for serving the country* s general welfare, for developing the 
talents of its citizens, for providing its necessary technical competence, 
insuring its progress, and possibly, even its national defence. Suggestions 
for educational improvement may arise from political or other sources, but 
they can be put into effect only with the co-operation of the teachers and 
administrators in the schools and also with the general approval of the 
interested members of the community. In making innovations, the role of 
the teaching profession is crucial. If, for example, a country may feel 
the need, as many recently have, of expanded and improved instruction 
in science and technology, such changes can be brought about only if the 
support of the teachers can be enlisted. 

We have already indicated that the development of school curricula 
will be different in each country, so intimately are they a part of the 
national life and culture. In the process of putting new school programmes 
into effect, the first step each country should take is to inaugurate a plan 
of inquiry and research. In such a review every level of educational 
operation must be considered and should participate — primary , secondary 
and university. It should enlist the efforts of the best minds in every field 
of study, for only through co-operation can desirable improvements be 
brought about. 




VIII 



The educational system of every Member country should carry 
on continuous research in learning - its processes , effectiveness 
and consequences - for the purpose of improving both the content 
of the curriculum and the quality of instruction. 



Much has been said about the content of the curriculum and about 
the training of teachers. As aspects of educational improvement, the two 
are inseparable and will justify any amount of investment which may be 
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made in them. We should also like to plead, however, for increased 
attention to the systematic study of learning. We know far too little about 
the processes of learning or about methods of increasing its efficiency. 

We know a ohild may "learn" what he does not ••understand" — a poem 
or a mathematical formula. He may learn to "use" what he cannot 
"explain", he may learn what he is told, or he may find things out by 
self-discovery. Repetition may in one instance be the "soul of learning" 
and in another deaden all interests. No matter what we now know about 
learning, we need to know more. 

Many of the important factors — and mysteries — of learning appear 
to be bound up with the concept of motivation. What factors stimulate effort 
and release energy ? Why on the other hand do many pupils of high 
ability do badly in school ? The curriculum itself is certainly an important 
factor. Students at all levels work harder and learn more quickly when 
they see a relationship between what they are studying and other aspects 
of their lives or aspirations. 

We need to know more also about the influence of teaching methods 
and of equipment upon the efficiency of learning. The proficiency of reading, 
the value of visual aid, the techniques of discussion and discovery, the 
uses and abuses of drill, are all related to learning in ways we need to 
know more about. Even old questions such as teacher— pupil ratios need 
more investigation. 

Improvement in the speed and quality of learning, with which we are 
here primarily concerned, is less the product of specific educational 
research than it is of the broader concept of educational development. Such 
educational development can result only from the collaboration of all those 
engaged in the educational process — the pupils themselves, teachers, 
parents and the community generally. Yet, this collaboration will be vague 
and ineffective unless it is given formal organ? oation , purpose and clear 
direction. As an important means of focusing this collective and organised 
attention upon the central problems of education we recommend the 
establishment of special research and development centres, both national 
and international, as sources of expert guidance. 

It is the view of the writers of this report that improvement in 
education is a never-ending process, that each new advance becomes the 
foundation for the next. Probably the greatest barriers to improvement lie 
in our own habits and traditions and in our loyalties to what we ourselves 
have known. If we can see our past institutions and achievements as the 
best available to us at the time and move on to better ones as these 
become possible, we shall have done what we can to meet our responsi- 
bility toward the future . 



Part Two 



AN ANALYSIS OP PROBLEMS AND DEVELOPMENTS 



This part of the report endeavours to provide the background 
information and analysis , based mostly on the experience of 
developments in Member countries , in substantiation and further 
elaboration of the basic concepts and considerations formulated 
in the preceding Part. The material is presented in three main 
sections . Section I describes the chief factors making for edu- 
cational change ; Section II deals with thos aspects and issues 
of curriculum improvement which are germane to the education- 
al system and process, whereas Section III is concerned with 
the methods and mechanisms through which curriculum change 
is planned and implemented . 



I 



THE COMPELLING FORCES OF EDUCATIONAL CHANGE 



The variety of factors which are cumulatively responsible for the 
profound changes in the world in which we live can be grouped under a 
few broad headings, viz : demographic, scientific, economic, social and 
political. They are considered here in terms of the deniaud which they 
make for a radical mutation of the form and content of education. 



a) The pressure of numbers 

Probably no basic fact is responsible for more social consequences 
than is the continued growth of population ; none receives more attention 
from the authorities responsible for educational planning. Within the gross 
rate of population increase the significant factor for education is the increase 
in the number of those in the school age group. To this must be added the 
larger proportion of the school age population which is now crowding into 
the schools as well as the larger proportion which is remaining in school 
for a longer period of time. This means that the impact of educational 
expansion cannot be appraised merely in terms of more facilities and more 
financial support ; it must also take account of changes in subject-matter 
and instruction required by a more variegated as well as a more numerous 
clientele . 

The M educational explosion** , which has not ceased to cause surprise 
and concern, is of relatively recent date. In the European countries as a 
whole enrolments in secondary education rose from 9,700,000 in 1950 to 
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13,900,000 in 1960, i.e. an increase of 43 per cent. In the Member 
countries of the former OEEC enrolments in the age— group 15—24 were 
expected to rise from 5,789,000 around 1958 to 11,203,000 in 1970, i.e. 
an increase of 94 per cent. In a general way, enrolments in secondary 
and higher education in the European OECD countries have doubled in 
the past 15—20 years and can be expected to double again before 1980. In 
nearly all countries this rate of increase has surpassed even the boldest 
forecasts. In Prance, for example, the 1962/63 enrolments in higher 
education were 14 per cent higher than had been foreseen a few years 
earlier ; the figure foreseen for 1970, which had until recently been 
considered extravagant, will be attained by 1966-67. The following table 
concerning the development of forecasts of enrolments in higher education 
in the Netherlands provides another example of the need for a regular 
revision of enrolment forecasts (1). 



Year in which 
forecast was made 



Actual enrolment 
in base year 



Predicted 
enrolment in 1970 



1950 

1955 

1959 

1963 

1965 



29,000 


50,000 


29,000 


56,000 


35,000 


65,000 


52,000 


80,000 


65,000 


95,000 



That these increases are not solely, or even mainly, due to popu- 
lation growth can be seen from the enrolment ratios. In the OEEC area 
the increase in population in the age-group 5-24 had been estimated at 
only 10 per cent between 1958 and 1970, whereas the present annual 
enrolment increases in secondary as well as higher education are well 
over 5 per cent. In a large number of countries enrolment ratios have 
more than doubled since the war and may be expected to do so again 
within the next fifteen years. A still greater expansion may be expected 
if only the present ratios in the most developed Member countries were 
to be attained in the OECD area as a whole . Por the 15—19 year age- 
group, these ratios varied, around 1960, from 69.5 per cent in the 
U.S.A. to 49.3 per cent in Prance, 29.9 per cent in the Netherlands 



(1) Data from "Educational Planning in the Netherlands", a contribution 
from the Netherlands to the OECD Programme on Educational 
Investment and Planning, OECD, March 1966, p . 48 . 
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and 12.7 per cent in Portugal. It would be realistic to foresee for a not 
too distant future an almost 100 per cent enrolment ratio for the total age— 
group 6—18 in the OECD area, an eventuality which shows up the stagger- 
ing dimensions of the problem. 

The challenge which this expansion throws out to educational planners 
and authorities is not merely one of providing facilities to accommodate 
greater numbers, however important this may be. It is rather one of 
adjusting the education the schools provide to reflect, in its content and 
method, the full spectrum of the needs, interests and abilities of the entire 
community . 



b ) The expansion of knowledge 



The rapid increase in the volume and complexity of knowledge 
represents perhaps the most dramatic of all the forces in the world of 
today which are acting upon educational development in the schools . One 
scarcely needs specific illustrations of the revolution ouch knowledge is 
creating in the life of every country, with corresponding pressure upon 
educational systems. This expansion of knowledge appears more spectac- 
ularly in mathematics, the natural sciences and technology than in the 
human sciences, but it is scarcely less so in areas of social life and 
organisation . 

A major cause of this leap forward is the deliberate inclusion of 
research as a new factor in our intellectual and social operation. The 
advancement of knowledge in its own right, and of its application, by 
means of systematic effort and of special tools of investigation, has created 
exciting rw»w interests and attitudes and has in fact become the object of 
one of the biggest investment enterprises in modern society. It has, for 
one thing; led to profound changes in the organisation of professional and 
social life . it has given rise to a proliferation of specialisations within 
fields already highly specialised and is posing difficult problems of assimi- 
lation and organisation of information. 

Its impact on the educational system and process has been no less 
profound. School curricula must reflect the most up-to-date knowledge 
in any particular subject. This calls for continuous revision of courses 
and text— books and the retraining of teachers to take account both of the 
increase in the amount of knowledge and the rapid change in its nature. 
The searching scrutiny which is now being directed towards mathematics 
and natural science curricula is a good example of what should and could 
be done in this direction. At the same time there is a limit to the amount 
of material which can be accommodated within the school syllabus, and the 
extension of schooling which has resulted from the awareness that man in 
modern society needs more basic knowledge and preparation, cannot in 
itself resolve this problem. This dilemma has reinforced the concept that 
the role of the school is not to proffer even more knowledge but to select 
from the vast stock of knowledge that which is essential and, particularly , 
to develop the aptitude for acquiring and using knowledge on a continuing 
basis. This implies the cultivation of the right attitudes of mind in pupils 
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and teachers so that they may b -♦ receptive to new developments in know- 
ledge and to their incorporation into the regular process of education itself. 
It is only in this way that teaching can become an instrument not only for 
the dissemination of knowledge but also, especially at higher levels, for its 
production . 



c ) The expanding role of education in socio-economic life 

The recognition of the growing interdependence between education 
and the "outside world ' 1 is a major feature of the educational history of 
our times. Modern society rests upon a level of competence which is 
supplied through education ; at the same time no school system can supply 
the required level of skills and competence without the active support of 
society. Investment in education has therefore become one of the vital 
elements in the increase of general welfare , while the shape and character 
of education are more than ever determined by socio-economic conditions 
and considerations. This view reverts at once to the main theme of this 
report, namely the kind of education the schools should supply and its 
constant renewal and development by reference to changes not only in 
knowledge but in the needs of the society as well. 

The necessity for cultivation in the schools of a sense of relevance 
of what they teach to the life of the community implies that the diversity 
in the characteristics of the OECD Member countries must naturally be 
reflected in the detailed organisation and operation of their respective 
educational systems. Yet, amid these differences, the levelling process of 
growing industrialisation, increased communication and expanding trade are 
reducing old-time contrasts between communities to a common pattern which 
gives increased universal validity to the basic concepts and objectives of 
education . 

The interdependence between school and society reveals also other, 
less obvious and often not clearly recognised, aspects : the community, 
with its daily pre— occupations , its newspapers, television, radio and public 
services, becomes a kind of informal and all— permeating educational system 
giving reality to the more abstract approach of the classroom. Our society 
is an "educative society" in the sense that education has become ubiquitous 
and accompanies children and adults in, as well as outside, the school. 

The borderlines between formal and informal education tend to become less 
and less distinct, the intrusion of everyday life in the school community and 
in what and how the schools teach, more and more apparent. Future edu- 
cation will need to appreciate this interaction and to adapt its objectives and 
methods to it, instead of considering it as interference in its work. 



d) Scientific and tech nological change and the need for educational and 
social adjustment 



The speed with which science and technology are transforming the 
conditions of modern life has, as a theme, become wearisome ; as a fact, 
it is a never-ending source of surprise and wonder. 
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